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Making Democracy Work 


In South Carolina 


By Marion A. Wright 


ey COURSE, no system of government 
will ever work perfectly in all 
places and at all times. Systems are 
man-made and, hence, imperfect. No 
odium arises from the failure of de- 
mocracy to function perfectly; it may 
arise from the failure of men to strive 
at all times and to the limit of their 
powers to achieve perfection. 


It has been 736 years since Magna 
Carta was signed; 166 years since the 
Constitution of the United States was 
adopted; 80 years since the 14th and 
15th Amendments were added — all 
landmarks in the growth of democ- 
racy. 

The fact that, after all of these 
years, we in South Carolina have not 
brought our public policy into accord 
with those declarations is proof of the 
slow and feeble operation of reason 





This article is drawn from a speech 
delivered recently at the 1951 annual 
meeting of the South Carolina Di- 
vision of the Southern Regional 
Council. Mr. Wright, a lawyer by 
profession, is a native and long-time 
resident of South Carolina; he now 
lives in Linville Falls, North Caro- 
lina. He is a member of the Execu- 
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and religion on the human mind and 
heart. Truly, the mills of the gods — 

We are still far, far away from that 
equality under law which is presumed 
and proclaimed to be one of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics and glories 
of a democracy. No citizen has a right 
to rest or possess his soul in peace 
until equal opportunity exists in fact 
as on paper. What may the private 
citizen — John Smith or Mary Jones 
—do to help make democracy work? 


FIELDS FOR EFFORT 


Few of us are governors, are worth 
a million dollars, or control great 
newspapers or radios. It is easy to say, 
“Tf I were one of those, if I had that 
power.” Granted that power, station, 
eminence are desirable and do length- 
en the reach of the individual, there 
still remain inexhaustible fields for 
application of the effort of little men 
and little women. 


One of the great illusions we cherish 
is that our leaders actually lead. With- 
out indulging in any disparagement, 
a leader can go no further and no 
faster than public opinion permits. 
Democracy, as contrasted with other 
forms of government, is fertilized with 
ideas from the bottom, not the top. 








Public opinion is the result of accre- 
tion of opinions of individuals. Hence, 
to entertain correct opinions and to 
express them persuasively and with- 
out fear upon any appropriate occa- 
sion is among the first duties of the 
citizen. By such a process, generally 
followed over a sufficient period of 
time, is leadership educated and em- 
boldened. 


LEADERSHIP AND OPINION 


At Chapel Hill — seat of one of our 
great universities—the authorities, 
out of ingrained habit, seated the re- 
cently admitted Negro law students 
in a grandstand set aside for Negroes. 
Fourteen organizations — white stu- 
dents — filed immediate and formal 
protest. The official action was 
promptly rescinded. The leadership 
had incorrectly gauged student opin- 
ion. It reacted when the true opinion 
was made manifest. 

It is not enough to entertain correct 
opinions. They do but little good un- 
less communicated. They must be 
tossed into the stream of opinion flow- 
ing and seething about us. 

It has always seemed to me that 
those on the wrong side of an issue 
are much more vocal than those on 
the right. This may be entirely nat- 
ural. It may be that you have to shout 
to rouse the rabble. Nevertheless, the 
still, small voice idea may be over- 
done. 

Inborn gentility may cause one to 
speak quietly while others shout. Let 
us be sure it is gentility, not timidity. 

Democracy means having opinions, 
not accepting them ready-made from 
others. 

Years ago this state was served by 
an extremely able man, William Knox 
Tate. I think he came from Tennessee 
and was our first high-school inspec- 
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tor. He said that he noticed this pe- 
culiarity about South Carolinians: 
they sized up a cause or a policy upon 
the basis of who was for or against it. 
The correct procedure, as Mr. Tate 
pointed out, was to size up a man upon 
the basis of how he stood on the cause 
or policy. So, for example, our views 
on segregation should not be arrived 
at as the result of the positions of Gov- 
ernors Talmadge and Byrnes, but our 
attitude towards the two governors 
should be influenced by the positions 
they have taken on segregation and 
other issues. To accept the views of the 
two governors merely because of the 
source from which such views come 
is to attribute to the governors a de- 
gree of infallibility hardly claimed for 
any other mortal. 

THREE GREAT MOVEMENTS 


In college years ago I was taught 
that the three great movements which 
have rocked the world were the de- 
mocratization of government, of re- 
ligion, and of education. I thought of 
them as historical and accomplished 
facts, occurring in the Middle Ages, 
or, certainly, in the 18th or 19th cen- 
turies. It has taken a long time for me 
to realize that the process is not com- 
plete. It will probably never be com- 
plete. All of us still have roles to play 
in trying to bring these dreams to 
fruition. The South now, and more 
particularly South Carolina, is an area 
in which an effort is being made fur- 
ther to democratize education. 

A cardinal feature of democracy is 
the position occupied by the courts. 
In the Communist and Fascist view, 
courts exist to enforce the will of the 
ruling class. Decisions are dictated by 
rulers and are designed to preserve 
the status, to strengthen the strangle- 
hold which the leaders have on the 
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masses. With us, the function of the 
court is not to register the popular 
will, to enforce the desires of the ma- 
jority, or for that matter, of the minor- 
ity, but to determine what is right 
and just under the law of the land. 

Untrammeled courts are an institu- 
tion of democracy. We make democ- 
racy work by giving allegiance and 
support to its institutions. 

The proponents of the effort to 
democratize education have turned to 
the courts, a normal, proper, and in- 
evitable process. The court of last 
resort has the issue before it —the 
simple issue of whether or not every 
citizen shall have the right to use and 
enjoy all the institutions of the state 
upon precisely the same terms as ev- 
ery other citizen. Underlying that is- 
sue is the deeper one of whether or 
not a caste system may be maintained 
in a democracy. Shall the state drive 
or preserve lines of cleavage among 
its citizens? 


FORMS OF ANARCHY 


With that issue before the court, 
the elemental duty of leadership 
would seem to be to state sincerely 
that it will abide by the result, not 
grudgingly but graciously. 

To announce in advance, as Gov- 
ernor Talmadge is said to have done, 
that if the decision is adverse to his 
views, his state will flout the deci- 
sion, is of course, a form of anarchy. 
To announce in advance as Governor 
Byrnes is said to have done, that, if 
the decision is adverse to his views, 
his state will circumvent the decision, 
is anarchy in a subtler form. There is 
a difference in phraseology, in man- 
ners, but the two pronouncements 
spring from the same motive and seek 
to accomplish the same result. “Cir- 
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cumvent” is a three syllable word 
meaning flout. 

We here are not especially con- 
cerned with the plans of Governor 
Talmadge, but we are critically con- 
cerned with how South Carolina is to 
circumvent the decision if it should 
be adverse to Governor Byrnes’ con- 
tention. 

I only know what I read in the pa- 
pers, but I infer that school property 
worth some hundreds of millions of 
dollars is to be given or leased for a 
nominal sum to the churches which 
will conduct the schools. 

The details of this broad and ambi- 
tious program have not been revealed. 
They must be perplexing to its ad- 
vocates. 


SOME QUESTIONS 


Surely, on principles of elementary 
justice, the property would be divided 
between white and Negro churches. 
Upon what basis? What ratio? How 
shall it be divided among Jews, Catho- 
lics, and Protestants? And when you 
have decided what value or what fa- 
cilities should go to Protestants, how 
will you break them down as between 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, A.R.P.’s, Seventh Day 
Adventists, Holy Rollers, Unitarians 
and all the other sects? If ability to 
conduct schools is a factor—and it 
would seem to be of maximum impor- 
tance — who is to set up standards of 
fitness and determine when those 
standards have been reached? And 
when relative church membership 
fluctuates, as it constantly does, or 
when capacity to conduct a school 
diminishes or evaporates, what is to 
become of property conveyed or 
leased upon assuming a certain mem- 
bership or a certain capacity? 

To use Mr. Churchill’s phrase, the 
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whole scheme is a mystery wrapped 
in an enigma. 

The fundamental taint of the 
scheme is that, for one to have a voice 
in the conduct of school affairs, in 
determining the kind of education his 
children receive, he must be a mem- 
ber of a church. More than that, he 
must be a member of the particular 
church conducting the school in his 
community. As he moves from one 
community to another he must change 
his membership to accord with the 
prevailing sentiment or be disfran- 
chised in so far as school affairs are 
concerned. Surely, religious convic- 
tions are not so lightly held! 

The churches have full authority to 
prescribe qualifications for member- 
ship — financial, theological, or other- 
wise. One’s right to a voice in educa- 
tion is subject to his meeting those 
qualifications. If he fails “to pay his 
preacher,” or if he believes in sprink- 


ling rather than immersion, he may 
find himself unable to send his chil- 
dren to the very school which he and 
other tax payers have built. 


PROPOSED GIFT OF PROPERTY 


In larger outline what is it the cir- 
cumventists propose? 

They propose to give away hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of state 
property —a raid upon the treasury 
which would have been beyond the 
wildest dreams of Carpetbaggers. 
These physical assets occupy precisely 
the same status as cash or government 
bonds. 

They propose to give this vast prop- 
erty to churches, although since Rev- 
olutionary days the state’s organic 
law has forbidden gift of a thin dime 
to church institutions. 

They propose to jettison a public 
school system developed over decades 
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— with all of its trained personnel and 
increasingly higher standards, throw- 
ing thousands of devoted teachers out 
of employment unless their religious 
beliefs happen to appeal to a church 
board of trustees. 

They would bring death, not only to 
public education, long regarded as a 
function of every civilized state, but 
to the ancient democratic principle of 
separation of church and state. 

All of this to escape the possible 
consequences of a judicial decision! 

When a debtor conveys property to 
escape a judgment, the courts describe 
his conduct by an ugly word — fraud. 
Surely no church wishes to be a party 
to so odorous a procedure. 


FOR WHAT PURPOSE? 


They propose to do all of this for 
what purpose? To keep democracy 
from working in South Carolina. To 
avoid application of Christian prin- 
ciples to conduct of human affairs. 

It is hard to believe that the advo- 
cates of this scheme realize what is 
transpiring in the world about them. 
Catholic schools of college and grad- 
uate level in the South are now open 
to Negroes. A thousand Negro stu- 
dents attended white colleges in the 
South this past year. All Baptist 
schools of theology are now open to 
Negroes. The Episcopalians are rap- 
idly moving in the same direction. 
The Emory University theological 
student body voted 210 to 13 to admit 
Negroes. There is little in the church 
picture to give comfort to advocates 
of segregation. The churches might be 
very unsafe custodians of property 
conveyed for the purpose of perpet- 
uating a caste system. By lending 
themselves to such a scheme they 
would incur the contempt of civilized 
men throughout the world. 
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The courts speak the secular con- 
science. Surely it is not flattering to 
the church to intimate that the Chris- 
tian lags behind in secular conscience. 

It took some years for me to come 
to the belief that South Carolina made 
a great mistake when it attempted to 
secede from the Union. That was a 
political Union. It will make a vastly 
graver mistake if it attempts to secede 
from the union with the moral forces 
of this country. The moral forces — 
the conscience —of the country are 
resolved that the artificial barriers 
which men have. reared between 
themselves shall be taken down. If 
we have a decent regard for the opin- 
ions of mankind we shall not attempt 
to obstruct that process. 


A MORAL WRONG 


If the court should now decide the 
issue favorably to segregation, the de- 
cision would represent a brief and 
transitory victory for the forces be- 
hind Governors Byrnes and Talmadge. 
The nation is resolved that there shall 
be no classes or degrees of citizenship, 
no special privileges or penalties aris- 
ing from race. The nation is convinced 
that segregation is wrong in morals. 
The question will ultimately be de- 
cided on the moral, rather than the 
legal, issue. 

Can South Carolina, if it would, 
isolate itself from the rest of the coun- 
try? Can you quarantine against an 
idea? Can you lay an embargo on 
thought? Can you insulate against a 
moral principle? 

But it does a great injustice to South 
Carolina to imply that these same 
forces are not operative here. It is 
true that a few misguided bigots some- 
times parade in sheets. It is true that 
sometimes our leaders speak the lan- 
guage of seventy-five years ago. (It is 
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amazing how some of them who have 
been exposed to so much have ab- 
sorbed so little.) But no people excel 
us in church membership and in the 
sacrifices we make for our churches. 
And no churches excel our own in 
condemning the Ghetto — in Ger- 
many—and the caste system —in 
India. They have taught, and genera- 
tions have come to believe in, the 
equality of men before the throne. 
It is but a step downward to believe 
in equality of men before the law, 
and from that to equality of men in 
all of life’s relationships. When that 
belief is held there is no room in the 
mind for the antagonistic belief that 
men should be segregated from their 
brothers. 

There exists, then, this factor of no 
small consequence in making democ- 
racy work —a nebulous belief flow- 
ing from religious training and convic- 
tion. Scattered throughout the state 
there must be many thousands of men 
and women who test the latest utter- 
ances of our politicians against the 
Sermon on the Mount. 


VANQUISHED TABOOS 


Anyhow, some forces are at work. 
Student publications in white univer- 
sities in every Southern state have 
advocated admission of Negroes to 
their graduate schools. Student opin- 
ion polls favor admission on under- 
graduate levels also. A young man at 
the college at Charleston (South Caro- 
lina, that is, believe it or not) wins a 
medal in oratory for a speech advo- 
cating abolition of segregation. The 
walls crumble — at the polls, on the 
trains, in the dining cars, in the pub- 
lic libraries. Taboos sacred for cen- 
turies have been vanquished in stride 
and without incident. 

What does it take to make democ- 








racy work? Courage. The willingness 
to stand up and be counted. Writing, 
talking, speaking on every convenient 
occasion — even at the risk of being 
called a do-gooder (as though some 
stigma attached to doing good!) — or 
the not negligible risk of being brand- 
ed a Communist or subversive. It 
calls for letting our politicians know 
that the jargon they utter fills us with 
dismay and disgust. 


In exchange for an exhibition of 
courage what do we get? The prize is 
large. It is found in the enhancement 
of our self-respect, in an inner har- 
mony which comes from reconciling 
our practices with our pretensions, in 
the sympathetic pride with which we 
observe a race wage successful strug- 
gle for its rights, and in the conscious- 
ness of having helped to create con- 
ditions which permit us to claim all 
men as friends and brothers. 





On the Southern 


GROVELAND’S BITTER SEQUEL 


y= Lake County, Florida, case — 
commonly known as the Grove- 
land case —reached a shocking cli- 
max a few weeks ago, when Sheriff 
Willis V. McCall shot two Negroes in 
his custody, killing one and seriously 
wounding the other. 

The two men, Samuel Shepherd and 
Walter Lee Irvin, were on the eve of 
a retrial for the alleged rape of a 
Lake County white woman in 1949. 
The United States Supreme Court set 
aside an earlier conviction because of 
discrimination in jury selection; in a 
concurring opinion (reprinted in the 
August-September New South) Jus- 
tice Robert Jackson severely criticized 
the sensational newspaper accounts 
which preceded the trial, as well as 
the failure of the trial judge to grant 
a change of venue. 

The questionable circumstances 
surrounding the shooting of Shepherd 
and Irvin have attracted nation-wide 
publicity and protest. Sheriff McCall 
has testified that he was transporting 
the two prisoners in his car at night 
on a lonely road when a flat tire 
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Scene 


forced him to stop. As he prepared to 
change the tire, he declared, the hand- 
cuffed prisoners jumped him and he 
shot in self-defense. On the other 
hand, Irvin, the surviving member of 
the pair, has testified that the sheriff 
ordered them from the car and shot 
them without provocation. He also 
charged that a deputy who was lead- 
ing the way in another car appeared 
a few minutes later and fired another 
bullet into the wounded Irvin. 
“On the basis of the evidence so far 
made public, no one can properly 
judge whether Sheriff McCall’s act 
was one of self-defense or one of out- 
right murder. But it can be said that 
the affair is a disgrace to a democratic 
nation in the twentieth century. Even 
if the sheriff’s account is accepted 
word for word, he is guilty of an in- 
credible breach of office; the rawest 
police recruit, in fact, the merest lay- 
man, could be expected to show more 
skill and discretion than Sheriff Mc- 
Call claims to have shown. 

Here are some of the questions that 
have been raised: 

Why was the sheriff driving alone 
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at night with two prisoners who had 
been condemned to death and over 
whom public excitement had once be- 
fore reached mob proportions? 

Why was the only other escorting 
officer in another car? 

Why were the prisoners moved at 
night? 

Why did Sheriff McCall bypass the 
main thoroughfare in favor of a longer 
and less frequented back road? 

To date, these questions have had no 
satisfactory answers. On November 
10, a coroner’s jury returned this find- 
ing: “Samuel Shepherd came to his 
death by gunshot wounds at the hand 
of Willis V. McCall. The said shoot- 
ing was justifiable by reason that Mc- 
Call was acting in line of duty and in 
defense of his own life.” Circuit Judge 
T. G. Futch declared that the “thor- 
ough” probe by the coroner’s jury re- 
moved any need for a grand jury 
investigation. 

The United States Justice Depart- 
ment is also making an investigation. 
Perhaps its findings will throw a more 
satisfactory light on this shameful 


failure of local law enforcement. 
* * * 


PRAISE FOR NEGRO POLICE 

Employment of Negro policemen in 
Southern cities drew unqualified 
praise at the 58th annual convention 
of the International Association of Po- 
lice Chiefs, held in Miami early in 
November. Southern police chiefs at- 
tending the meeting were unanimous 
on the effectiveness of Negro officers 
in reducing crime and improving mo- 
rale among Negro citizens. 

Miami Police Chief Walter Headley 
spoke for many when he declared: 
“In the seven years since the first of 
our Negro officers was sworn in, 
crimes of violence in our Negro com- 
munities have been reduced by about 
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fifty per cent.” 

Miami, with a total of 41 Negro po- 
licemen, leads all other Southern 
cities in the number employed. The 
Southern Regional Council’s latest 
tabulation showed 443 Negro officers 
(including plainclothesmen and po- 
licewomen) now serving in 82 towns 
and cities throughout the thirteen 


Southern states. 
ae * oo 


DEMOCRACY IN MEMPHIS 


“In view of the fact that we live in 
a dual system in our society, simple 
justice requires that Negroes be rep- 
resented on our school board.” On 
this campaign note, Dr. J. E. Walker 
became the first Negro in recent years 
to seek office in Memphis, Tennessee. 

Although he failed in his bid for 
election to the school board on No- 
vember 8, Dr. Walker’s candidacy set 
a wholesome precedent for Memphis 
and other cities of the deep South. His 
support was not wholly confined to 
Negro voters; the returns showed bal- 
lots cast for him in all the city’s pre- 
cincts, including those which are ex- 
clusively white. 

That is not surprising in view of the 
persuasive arguments advanced by 
Dr. Walker and his supporters. In an- 
nouncing his candidacy, the Negro ed- 
ucational and civic leader said, in 
part: 

“There is a need for better contact 
between the board and the Negro 
schools. . . . There is not a single 
Negro high school in Memphis that is 
accredited by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. I believe we should have 
some Negro high schools that are. 
. . . Without implying any criticism 
of the present school board, it is still 
my feeling that the Negro schools 
in Memphis should receive more sym- 
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pathetic attention. 

“The way to achieve this, I believe, 
is through a member of their own 
race taking an active part and interest 
in the deliberations on school matters. 
With such a large minority of teachers 
and children Negroes — forty per cent 
— justice demands someone of their 


own people to speak for them.” 
* *~ * 


THE SOUTH’S GROWING ECONOMY 

The economy of the Southeast was 
described in a recent report of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce as 
“one of the most dynamic in the 
United States.” Between 1929 and 
1949 the eleven Southeastern states 
increased their share of the nation’s 
total income from 10.5 per cent to 13.7 
per cent. 

The increase in per capita income, 
by states, was even more impressive. 
South Carolina showed an increase of 
210 per cent; North Carolina, 175 per 
cent; Georgia, 160 per cent; Arkansas, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Louisiana, about 150 per cent; Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi and Florida, about 
140 per cent. 

This is how the Department of Com- 
merce explained these gains: “Indus- 
try, favored by available resources 
awaiting development, by low com- 
parative costs and attractive market 
opportunities prevailing in the South- 
east, expanded faster than the na- 
tional rate of increase. Workers, af- 
forded improved opportunities, mi- 
grated to urban areas and to other 
regions of the country. These local 
forces, as well as those operating 
nationally, tended to raise the level of 
output and of wages appreciably.” 

But this twenty-year record of prog- 
ress, heartening as it is, leaves the 
South at the bottom of the nation’s 
economic ladder; for in 1949 the 


Southeast’s per capita income was still 
only 65 per cent of the national aver- 
age. 


CAMPAIGN SPEECH 


“Sheriff John W. Lynch of Dade County, 
Georgia, announced that he plans to retain 
his office and run for re-election while 
serving a one-year sentence in a federal 
penitentiary. He was convicted of depriv- 
ing seven Negroes of their civil rights. Be- 
fore surrendering, he swore in his wife as 
chief deputy to carry on the office.” 

— News item 

Voters, voters, hear my plea: 

Though I’m distant, think of me 

As you near election day; 

I’m not gone — I’m just away. 

(Under federal auspices.) 





Voters, voters, never doubt 

I know the law — inside and out. 

I am doubly qualified, 

Not only true, but lately tried. 
(Just ask the jury.) 


Voters, voters, never fear, 

Though I’m absent for a year; 

Should a thief invade your house, 

You need only call my spouse. 
(My chief deputy, that is.) 


Voters, voters, I am sure 

You'll protect my sinecure — 

Each of you who understands 

That the law’s still in my hands. 
(And vice versa.) 
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